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TEACH HIM ON THESE, AS STAIRS TO CLIMB” 


AND LIVE ON EVEN TERMS WITH TIME 
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O stand within these glistening walls of white, 


Where richest treasures born of genius lie, 
And gems of art each with the other vie, 
To steep oneself in beauty, with the right 
To linger there! to look upon the height 
Of stately columns reared in majesty, 
And classic roofs that gleam beneath the sky! 
Could greater glory charm the ravished sight 
Of him whose generous impulse gave thee birth? 
What shall we say of him? Our temple’s fame 
Doth rival the fair fame of Greece! But he 
Who builds for other men hath greater worth 
Than kings and councillors—a nobler name 
Than princes, for he builds unselfishly. 


CORNELIA BENTLEY SAGE 
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BUFFALO AS AN ART CENTER 


Corne iA Benttey Sace, Litt. D. 


(Director of the Albright Art Gallery) 


THE BUFFALO FINE ARTS ACADEMY 


Tu first public art exhibition in 
Buffalo was held under the aus- 
pices of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association in American Hall, 
December 24, 1861, and was the influ- 
ence which led to the organization of 
the Buffalo Fine Arts Academy a year 
later. 

At the time of the exhibition Ameri- 
can Hall was engaged, draped, and 
somewhat inartistically extemporized 
into an art gallery. Portraits of old 
citizens were borrowed, artists at home 
and abroad were invited to contribute, 
and, as a result, the hall was strewn 
with a collection of works of art. 

The success of this exhibition in- 
spired a number of public-spirited citi- 
zens to organize an Art Academy. 
Prominent among them were Henry W. 
Rogers, Thomas LeClear, the artist, 
and H. Ewers Tallmadge. Professor 
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Josiah Humphrey, who had a collection 
of pictures on exhibition in Rochester, 
was also active in the movement. 

The Buffalo Fine Arts Academy was 
organized at a meeting held in Mr. 
Roger’s office November II, 1862. 
Henry W. Rogers, John S. Ganson, O. 
H. Marshall, Grosvenor W. Heacock, 
Josiah Humphrey, George S. Hazard, 


_ John Allen, Jr., Thomas LeClear, F. 5S. 
Mixer, H. S. Cutting, Lars G. Sellstedt, 


James M. Smith, Silas H. Fish, H. E. 
Tallmadge, and Anson G. Chester at- 
tended. Mr. Rogers became its first 
president, and George S. Hazard, James 
M. Smith, and George B. Hibbard its 
first vice-presidents. Mr. Tallmadge 
became secretary and John Allen, Jr., 
treasurer. 

The Academy first occupied rooms in 
the Arcade Block, the site of the present 
Mooney-Brisbane Building. Mr. Hum- 
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phrey installed his collection and Mr. 
LeClear secured works from New York. 
Buffalo was the first among the western 
cities to have a permanent art gallery. 
On December 4, 1862, the Academy 
was incorporated. Following is a list of 
its presidents: Henry W. Rogers, from 
its ‘organization to 1864; George S. 
Hazard, 1864; Sherman S. Jewett, 
1865; Eben P. Dorr, 1866-1867; C. S. F. 
Thomas, 1868; Henry W. Rogers, 1869- 
1870; William P. Letchworth, 1871- 
1874; Sherman S. Rogers, 1875; L. G. 
Sellstedt, 1876-1877; John Allen, Jr., 
1878; Josiah Jewett, 1879-1880; Dr. 
Thomas F. Rochester, 1881-1887; Sher- 
man S. Rogers, 1888-1889; Ralph H. 
Plumb, 1889-1893; Dr. Fred’k H. James, 
1894; John J. Albright, 1895-1897; T. 
Guilford Smith, 1898-1902; Edmund 
Hayes, 1903-1904; Ralph H. Plumb, 
1905; Stephen M. Clement, 1905; 
Carleton Sprague, 1906-1907; Willis O. 
Chapin, 1908; William A. Rogers, 1909; 
Willis O. Chapin, 1910; William H. 
Gratwick, 1911-1912; William A. Doug- 
las, 1913-1914; Edward B. Green, 1915; 
Charles B. Sears, 1916. 

The new institution was opened De- 
cember 23, 1862, with inaugural cere- 
monies worthy of the occasion. 

During the first year a fund of about 
$6,500 was raised and was expended in 
purchasing pictures, which were after- 
ward turned over to the Academy. The 
first gift to the Academy by an artist 
was the painting ‘“‘Capri,”” presented by 
Albert Bierstadt, who became the first 
honorary member of the Academy. Mr. 
Sellstedt presented his portrait of Gen- 
eral Riley. With these the Academy’s 
permanent collection consisted of thir- 
teen pictures. Afterwards Mr. Henry 
W. Rogers presented some copies of old 
masters. Among the artists who have 
given works of art to the Academy, be- 
side those named, may be mentioned 
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William H. Beard, Frank C. Penfold, 
Edward Moran, Burr H. Nichols, Ham- 
ilton Hamilton, Augustus Saint-Gau- 
dens, the Dutch painter Hendrik Mes- 
dag, William M. Chase, Charles Caryl 
Coleman, Walter L. Palmer, F. Hop- 
kinson Smith, S. Seymour Thomas, and 
Harry W. Watrous. 

Annual openings and exhibitions were 
held, at which addresses were made and 
poems read. These openings were al- 
ways important social functions. Among 
the Academy’s poets were Anson G. 
Chester, David Gray, A. T. Chester, 
Mrs. E. A. Forbes, Arthur W. Austin, 
Miss Amanda T. Jones, Mrs. S. F. 
Mixer, Professor Wright, Miss Matilda 
H. Stewart, Miss Annan, and Robert 
Cameron Rogers. These poems may 
be found in ‘‘Poets and Poetry of Buf- 
falo,”’ edited by James N. Johnston, 
and in Mr. Sellstedt’s book, ‘‘Art in 
Buffalo.” 

In 1865, the Academy’s possessions 
narrowly escaped destruction from the 
American Hotel fire, opposite, and in 
that year the Academy moved to the 
Y. M. C. A. Building, where the Iro- 
quois Hotel now stands. The new gal- 
leries were opened February 16, 1865, 
before a brilliant assemblage. 

For several succeeding years there is 
very little to record except that the 
usual openings and exhibitions were 
held. Gradually, however, owing to 
deficits, the Academy had become in- 
volved in debt, so that, by 1870, its 
dissolution was imminent. In that year 
the Hon. William P. Letchworth was 
elected president, and a plan was de- 
vised to rehabilitate the Academy’s 
finances. In this crisis a public-spirited 
citizen, Sherman S. Jewett, came to the 
rescue with a gift of $10,000—an almost 
unheard-of act of generosity in Buffalo 
at that time—which so inspired others 
that total subscriptions in excess of 
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$23,000 were secured. Mr. Jewett’s 
gift was set apart as a special picture 
fund, and is still intact. 

Much of the early success of the 
Academy in point of art was due to Mr. 
Sellstedt, whose ‘‘desire to work for the 
public without compensation”? became 
a confirmed habit. Dr. Thomas F. 
Rochester was elected president in 1881, 
in which year the Academy moved to 
the Austin Building. In 1887, it moved 
to the Buffalo Public Library Building. 
The print department of the Academy 
was established in 1891, and in 1894 the 
Academy was presented with a collec- 
tion of casts by the late Judge James M. 
Smith. The Academy has received a 
fine collection of paintings bequeathed 
by Miss Elizabeth H. Gates, with a 
fund for its increase, and also has added 
to its permanent collections by many 
purchases and gifts. Among the donors 
have been Mrs. Alward, Mrs. R. B. 
Adam, Dr. Frederick H. James, Willis 
O. Chapin, Edmund Hayes, William 
A. Rogers, Josiah G. Munro, Philip 


Sherwood Smith, Dr. Matthew D. 
Mann, Charles Clifton, George A. 


Hearn, and Archer M. Huntington. 

It is manifestly impossible within the 
limits of this article to give credit to the 
many friends of the Academy who con- 
tributed to its support during its early 
troubles. The culmination of its for- 
tunes, the beginning of its new field of 
usefulness, is due entirely to Mr. John 
J. Albright, who, at the memorable 
meeting of January 15, 1900, offered to 
provide for the Academy the building 
of which we have now the magnificent 
realization, the Albright Art Gallery. 
Most generous provision for five years 
was made by the donor toward its 
maintenance. 

The Academy now has the following 
funds for the purchase of works of art: 
Sherman S. Jewett fund, $10,000; Albert 
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Haller Tracy fund, $20,000; Elizabeth 
H. Gates fund, $50,000; Sarah A. Gates 
fund, $10,000; Charlotte A. Watson 
fund, $5,000; Charles W. Goodyear Me- 
morial fund, $50,000; Seymour H. Knox 
fund, about $60,000; total, $205,000. 

After setting aside the gift of Mr. 
Jewett as a picture fund, and after pay- 
ment of outstanding debts, there re- 
mained the sum of $9,760.95, which 
formed the basis of the present main- 
tenance fund, now amounting to over 
$145,000. In 1909, the City of Buffalo 
made an appropriation toward the sup- 
port of the Albright Art Gallery, which 
has been gradually increased from 
$12,000 to $30,000. A new membership 
was instituted in the spring of 1912, by 
the Director of the Academy, when the 
“Friends of the Albright Art Gallery”’ 
took the place of the old associate mem- 
bership. The income from this new 
class (members at five dollars each) is 
used for the purchase of works of art 
for the permanent collection, and, in 
the four years that have elapsed, about 
$6,700 has been received from this 
source, and a beautiful work by Charles 
W. Hawthorne and the superb ‘‘Vene- 
tian Bead Stringers”’ by John S. Sargent 
have been purchased. 

The Academy’s acquisitions of art 
works have fairly reflected the general 
knowledge and taste of the respective 
years in which they were made. Works 
added during recent years exemplify 
high artistic quality from the stand- 
point of today. 

The collections comprise about fifty 
casts from Greek and Roman sculp- 
tures, several marble busts, about two 
hundred and fifty paintings by Ameri- 
can and foreign artists, an historical 
collection of prints, including over two 
hundred examples; a collection of over 
two hundred etchings by Sir Seymour 
Haden, probably the most complete col- 
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lection in existence; a collection of wood 
engravings, illustrating the work of 
Henry Wolf, presented by Philip Sher- 
wood Smith; a collection of wood en- 
gravings by Timothy Cole, presented 
by the Century Company, and a collec- 
tion of Callot’s etchings, bequeathed by 
Miss Wilkeson. 

Among the paintings, the most nota- 
ble foreign artists represented are: 
Charles Jacque, Emil van Marcke, L. A. 
l’Hermitte, J. G. Vibert, Edouard De- 
taille, Charles Meisonnier, Edmond 
Aman-Jean, Gaston LaTouche, Charles 
Cottet, Gustave Loiseau, Maxime Mau- 
fra, of France; R. de Madrazo, Jules 
Worms, José Villegas, and Joaquin Sor- 
olla, of Spain; Von Bartels, Justner, 
Clarenbach, Zugel, and Velten, of Ger- 
many; Thaulow, of Norway; Hagborg, 
of Sweden; Clays, of Belgium; Schaef- 
fer, of Austria; Mesdag and Van Soest, 
of Holland. Foreign sculptors repre- 
sented are Prince Paul Troubetzkoy of 
Russia and Constantin Meunier of Bel- 
gium. 

Of the American artists may be men- 
tioned George Inness, A. H. Wyant, 
John S. Sargent, Edmund C. Tarbell, 
John H. Twachtman, Childe Hassam, 
Frank W. Benson, Thomas W. Dewing, 
Horatio Walker, D. W. Tryon, H. W. 
Ranger, Charles Melville Dewey, Henry 
B. Snell, Edward Dufner, Walter Shir- 
law, Walter Gay, Charles Sprague 
Pearce, F. S. Church, L. G. Sellstedt, 
Albert Bierstadt, C. C. Coleman, Ed- 
ward Moran, Thomas Moran, William 
Braham, F. K. M. Rehn, Warren Shep- 
ard, Rose Clark, William A. Coffin, C. 
C. Curran, W. Elmer Schofield, H. 
Siddons Mowbray, Edward W. Red- 
field, Henry Golden Dearth, Charles W. 
Hawthorne, Paul Dougherty, Louis 
Loeb, F. Hopkinson Smith, Hermann 
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Dudley Murphy, William M. Hunt, 
Charles Morris Young, J. Alden Weir, 
George Weatherbee, Urquhart Wilcox, 
J. Francis Murphy, George H. Bogert, 
Francis Lathrop, Robert Reid, E. H. 
Blashfield, and many others. 

In the historical print collection, the 
munificent gift to the Academy of 
Willis O. Chapin, are works by Martin 
Schoengauer, Albrecht Diirer, Lucas 
van Leyden, Hendrik Goltzius, Cornelis 
Visscher, Rembrandt, Van Ostade, An- 
drea, Marc Antonio Raimondi, Agos- 
tino Carracchi, Claude Lorraine, Nan- 
teuil, Edelinck, Drevet, Desnoyers, 
Vervic, Miiller, Mandel, Raphael Mor- 
ghen, Longhi, Toschi, Sharp, Strange, 
Woollett, J. M. W. Turner, David 
Wilkie, Earldom Cousins, Meryon, Jac- 
quemart, J. F. Millet, James McNeill 
Whistler, Maxime Lelanne, and nearly 
a hundred others. 

The Seymour Haden collection, pre- 
sented by Dr. and Mrs. F. H. James, 
contains many examples of exception- 
ally fine quality and great variety, in- 
cluding many that are unique. It rep- 
resents the artist as well as any other 
collection of his works. 

The collections of wood engravings 
by the late Henry Wolf and Timothy 
Cole exemplify the wonderful advance- 
ment of this method of art expression, 
which, unhappily, seems doomed to ex- 
tinction by reason of the much less ex- 
pensive methogs of illustration based 
upon photography and mechanical pro- 
cesses. In time, proofs of wood engrav- 
ings will become excessively rare, and, 
from the standpoint of historical in- 
terest as well as of beauty, it would 
seem most desirable that a complete 
representation of the American masters 
of the art should be formed about this 
splendid nucleus. 
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THE ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY 


The new Albright Art Gallery has 
been characterized by a competent 
critic as ‘‘the finest example of pure 
Greek architecture to be found in 
America.” 

Standing on the summit of a slope of 
ground gently rising from the east end 
of the lake in beautiful Delaware Park, 
the Albright Art Gallery has certainly 
an almost ideal situation. In the midst 
of natural surroundings of restfulness 
and beauty, away from smoke and dust, 
it is only one hundred yards distant 
from the broad avenue bordering the 
western side of the park, through which 
transportation lines communicate with 
every portion of the city, giving easy 
and convenient access. 

Located at the west end of Delaware 
Park, facing the lake, a boulevard 
sweeps across the front, and from this 
parkway a wide flight of granite steps 
broken with a fountain below, and land- 
ings with curved seats above, lead up 
to the main portico, far above the lake. 
Here the steps end, but a granite para- 
pet encircles the building a few feet 
away from its base. It is this base and 
approach, placed on a _ gently-rising 
knoll, in the midst of the park, that 
gives this perfect building its setting. 
The surroundings prepare you for some- 
thing aside from everyday life, some- 
thing unusual, but not unduly archaeo- 
logical to one who knows his classics. 

The Albright Art Gallery is a white 
marble structure two hundred and fifty 
feet long (north and south) and one 
hundred and fifty feet deep (east and 
west). Though the proportions are not 
the same, the great example of the 
Periclean period, with its classic beauty, 
is there, and the spirit of the Erechtheum 
hovers over it. All those refinements 
which gave to so pure a design its life 
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were carried out with the deepest study ; 
many of its principles have been handed 
down to modern times through the 
study of the ruins on the Acropolis at 
Athens. Surely such a perfect building 
should hold one’s attention for a while 
and lift one out of the busy life in which 
one lives. It should be capable of pre- 
paring one’s mind for the glorious art 
within its walls, and place one in some- 
thing of the attitude of mind and spirit 
in which that art was wrought. 

The original art gallery came as a 
natural transition from the temple. The 
latter was the home of a deity, usually 
represented by a statue which occupied 
a place of honor in the interior. The de- 
votion of the followers of the deity led 
them to lavish upon the temple their 
highest artistic expression in architec- 
ture, sculpture, and painting. The tem- 
ple, in time, became the treasure house 
in which were deposited the most pre- 
cious objects evolved from artistic en- 
deavor. Thus, the temple of one age 
became the museum of another, and its 
form seems most appropriate for that 
of the art gallery. The Greek temple 
design is most adaptable for the propor- 
tion and dignity befitting this purpose. 

Professor Heermance, of Yale Uni- 
versity, thus expressed himself regard- 
ing Greek art: ‘‘The principal reason 
why we are drawn to Greek art is be- 
cause it appeals to our feeling for beauty 
and satisfies it. Its all-pervading beauty 
distinguishes it from other early na- 
tional arts and makes it the standard for 
all times; not of mere sensuous beauty, 
but that tempered by intellectual and 
moral qualities that make it noble and 
elevating to him who becomes imbued 
with its spirit.” 

The architects, Messrs. Green and 
Wicks, of Buffalo, worked with the idea 
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that the building should have its pur- 
pose clearly set forth and defined in its 
elevation, its refinement of detail, and 
its well-studied plans; that it should 
show good, honest workmanlike meth- 
ods, with no shams—no striving to 
make cheap materials represent those 
substantial and costly. They consid- 
ered, likewise, the most attractive set- 
ting of the building with respect to its 
environment, and also its possible ex- 
tension. 

It was kept in mind that an art gal- 
lery should represent a stride toward 
the ideal; that it should be so impressive 
in its dignity that men should approach 
it with a certain feeling of reverence; 
with a feeling calculated to intensify the 
appreciation of responsibility and duty 
as citizens having personal participa- 
tory interest in the structure and its 
contents. 

The form of the Greek temple adapts 
itself perfectly to the purpose of an art 
gallery, one story, lighted from above. 
All experts agree that exhibits should 
be on one floor, eliminating the neces- 
sity and inconvenience of a monumental 
staircase. This principle was rigidly ad- 
hered to in the Albright Art Gallery. 

Before beginning the design of the 
gallery, the architects made a thorough 
study of most of the prominent art 
galleries and museums of the world. 
They kept in view constantly the 
desiderata of the art gallery; well 
proportioned rooms not unduly high, 
adequately lighted, affording free cir- 
culation of large numbers of persons 
without likelihood of congestion, and 
providing for the safety of the exhibits 
from fire. In many art galleries the 
walls are so high that when only two 
or three rows of pictures are hung, the 
vast expanse of uncovered wall space 
above the pictures suggests inadequacy 
of exhibits; whereas, to provide for the 
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satisfactory general effect in such gal- 
leries, works would have to be hung so 
high as to be seen with difficulty, if at 
all, and to their depreciation and the 
lowering of the effect of the exhibition 
as a whole. In the majority of galleries 
the light is inadequate because of too 
small an aperture in the roof, or too 
great a space—often encumbered by 
beams between the outer skylight and 
the lower glass screen. Here the picture 
rooms not only are admirably lighted by 
day, but at night are illuminated by 
powerful electric lights placed above the 
ground-glass ceiling, so provided with 
reflectors that the walls of the gallery 
appear as if under the effect of daylight. 
The elimination of visible reflectors is of 
great advantage to the appearance of 
the galleries. 

In working out their designs for the 
Albright Art Gallery the architects 
utilized some important rediscovered 
constructive principles which were em- 
ployed by the ancient Greek architects 
with great refinement and nicety in pro- 
ducing agreeable optical effects. The 
columns are not straight in their lines, 
but have the entasis, or slightly convex 
profile, which takes away the disagree- 
able effects of rigidity and poverty 
which result from perfectly straight 
lines. The columns, moreover, are not 
equi-distant from each other, and they 
are so set that their axes lean slightly 
toward the center. All this—though 
only apparent, perhaps, after one’s at- 
tention has been called to it—gives an 
artistic charm, adding greatly to the 
impressiveness of the structure. 

The north and south wings of the Art 
Gallery are not so high as the central 
court. They are connected with the 
latter by walls having exterior colon- 
nades. In these colonnades and in the 
“‘loggie’’ of the north and south ends 
there is a total of one hundred and eight 
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marble columns, each a monolith. Pro- 
jecting on the east front from the north 
and south wings are to be caryatid 
porches closely resembling the single 
south porch of the Erechtheum. These 
porches are not completed, but the 
eight caryatids to support the entabla- 
tures have been created and are the last 
work of the eminent American sculptor, 
Augustus Saint-Gaudens. 

In the course of the preliminary study 
of the new gallery, a reduced model of 
the entire structure with all details was 
made in plaster, and during the progress 
of the work, the columns and sculptural 
details were modeled in full size, to 
afford opportunity for careful experi- 
ment and observation as to absolute 
fitness. 

The materials from which the Art 
Gallery was constructed were selected 
for the reason of their durability, 
beauty, and appropriateness for the 
style of the architecture and for their 
use in the building. The white marble 
of the exterior, of the sculpture court, 
of the entrances to the various rooms, 
came from the Beaver Dam quarries, 
near Baltimore, Maryland. It is very 
hard and close-grained and is considered 
the most lasting of American marbles. 
It is the material used for the construc- 
tion of the upper portion of the Wash- 
ington Monument, and also, in part, of 
the National Capitol at Washington. 
Its crystallization is particularly fine, 
and it has variations of yellow and pink 
tones which become intensified upon 
exposure to the air and give a very beau- 
tiful effect. The red-brown marble used 
for the floors of the rooms in which 
pictures are to be hung is from Ten- 
nessee. Its low tone is particularly 
agreeable in rooms designed so that 
nothing will conflict with the color ef- 
fects of the pictures on the walls. This 
marble has been given a dull surface so 
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that reflections in it are avoided. The 
wainscoting below the picture line is of 
black marble of a greenish cast. The 
doors of the structure are of bronze. 

The sculpture hall is a basilica with 
sixteen columns supporting the roof. 
Corresponding pilasters are along the 
walls of the side aisles, and at approxi- 
mately the same distance apart at the 
ends. Communicating with the central 
hall are rooms opening upon it on the 
north and south sides. The effect of the 
court is shown in the illustration (p. 152). 
The apse, cut off from the large hall, 
serves the purpose of a lecture-room. 

Naturally artists are reluctant to lend 
pictures to a museum where the light is 
poor. But here overhead lighting was 
used, with general satisfaction, coming 
through a lower ground-glass skylight, 
which cuts down unnecessarily high 
walls and offers a space in which to con- 
ceal the artificial illuminations. 

Since the dedication of the Albright 
Art Gallery, in 1905, progress has been 
rapid, and every phase of modern art 
has been presented for the education 
and entertainment of an art-loving pub- 
lic. Through many important special 
exhibitions and lectures, as well as 
solely through the beauty and dignity 
of the building itself, the gallery has 
been one of Buffalo’s greatest attrac- 
tions. Here have been seen in the last 
seven years, besides the best recent 
works of contemporary artists, some of 
the greatest paintings, both ancient and 
modern, from all countries, which have 
been lent by important museums and 
private collectors, such as Mr. Charles 
L. Freer, Mr. George A. Hearn, Mr. 
William T. Evans, Dr. Alexander C. 
Humphreys, Mr. W. K. Bixby, Senator 
William A. Clark, Mr. Hugo Reisinger, 
and many others in America, Canada, 
and from foreign lands. Mr. Richard 
Canfield lent his entire collection of the 
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works of James McNeill Whistler. Mr. 
Archer M. Huntington brought to 
America and lent to the Albright Art 
Gallery notable collections of the works 
of Ignacio Zuloaga, Joaquin Sorolla, 
and Prince Paul Troubetzkoy. Collec- 
tions have been brought especially for 
the gallery from Scotland and Germany; 
the French Impressionists have been 
represented; the Scandinavian artists; 
the famous collection of the Société 
Nouvelle; the exhibition of the works 
of Alfred Philippe Roll, President of the 
Société Nationale des Beaux-Arts, Paris; 
a great exhibition of contemporary 
French art selected from the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition, a collection of over 
eighty works from the Luxembourg 
Gallery, Paris, representing the art of 
France for the last one hundred years, 
and a great and complete collection of 
contemporary American sculpture, all 
arranged by the Director of the Buffalo 
Fine Arts Academy, first for the Al- 
bright Art Gallery, and afterwards sent 
to other large museums. 

The Academy now has a total mem- 
bership of about 600, composed of 
thirty-seven Fellows of the Academy 
(who have contributed at least $1000 
each to its maintenance fund); 226 Life 
Members (who have contributed at 
least $100) ; five honorary members, and 
325 ‘‘Friends of the Albright Art Gal- 
lery.”’ 

Since 1905, or the dedication of the 
gallery, the total attendance has reached 
the impressive figure of 1,521,319, and 
the annual attendance, it is needless to 
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add, increases appreciably from year to 
year. The special exhibitions held since 
the dedication of the building number 
156; 24 lectures, by authorities in their 
fields, have been held. 

During the last seven years twenty- 
seven paintings, 253 prints, two casts, 
four vases, eight medals, eight photo- 
graphs, one bronze bust, and 425 books 
have been presented to the Albright 
Art Gallery by its friends, artists or 
otherwise. The purchases made by the 
gallery during these years may be 
summed up as follows: twenty-nine 
paintings, two drawings, twelve photo- 
graphs, and three bronzes. 

The gallery has made a world-wide 
reputation and an enviable record in 
the matter of sales from its special ex- 
hibitions; the works sold to private 
collectors since 1905 number 356. 

The first Director of the Albright Art 
Gallery, who assumed his position at 
the opening of the gallery in 1905, was 
Charles M. Kurtz, Ph.D., who was a 
distinguished man in every way, and a 
most able Art Director. When he came 
to Buffalo he had been actively engaged 
with Halsey C. Ives, LL.D., in the ar- 
tistic management of three world’s fairs, 
including the Paris Exposition. Under 
the expert and experienced direction of 
Mr. Kurtz, the Albright Art Gallery 
made rapid progress. Mr. Kurtz died 
in 1909, and was succeeded by his as- 
sistant and pupil, Cornelia Bentley 
Sage, Litt. D., who has had the man- 
agement of the gallery since 1909, and 
who was appointed Director in 1910. 
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EXHIBITION OF CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN SCULPTURE 


The present exhibition of sculpture, 
which is being held by the National 
Sculpture Society under the auspices of 
The Buffalo Fine Arts Academy, Al- 
bright Art Gallery, was the thought of 
the late Karl Bitter of New York. It 
was for many years Mr. Bitter’s wish 
to hold such an exhibition in the most 
suitable place under the most favorable 
conditions, but his untimely death tem- 
porarily postponed the actual realiza- 
tion. The new President of the National 
Sculpture Society, the committee origi- 
nally appointed by Mr. Bitter, and the 
Director of The Buffalo Fine Arts Acad- 
emy, wishing to carry out Mr. Bitter’s 
desires, decided to develop and present 
a real sculpture exhibition, not the 
usual affair in which the sculptors play 
but an incidental part. This exhibition 
is nota retrospective one; one-man col- 
lections of many of the great deceased 
sculptors have been shown in museums 
throughout the country. The purpose 
of this exhibition is to give the public of 
America an opportunity to see a collec- 
tion of contemporary American sculp- 
ture of the very highest order. The only 
works of deceased sculptors are those of 
the originator of this exhibition, Karl 
Bitter, and a few others who have died 
since the exhibition was first proposed. 

With such a beautiful background, 
it was the ambition of the sculptors to 
produce exhibits worthy of being shown. 
Mr. Adolph A. Weinman, Second Vice- 
President of the National Sculpture 
Society, and member of the Interna- 
tional Jury of Awards, Panama-Pacific 
Exposition, San Francisco, 1915, was 
appointed by the President of the Na- 
tional Sculpture Society to make a se- 
lection of objects from the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition for the 
exhibition of the National Sculpture 
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Society in Buffalo. Over four hundred 
exhibits were secured, which were 
shipped to Buffalo at the close of the 
Exposition. In addition to the objects 
from the West, which served as a 
nucleus for the exhibition, other ex- 
amples were solicited especially for this 
exhibition and judged by a jury com- 
posed of members of the National 
Sculpture Society. 

With the place for exhibition and the 
objects for exhibition provided, the next 
step was the actual installation of the 
collection. Mr. Adolph A. Weinman, 
Chairman, and Mr. Robert Aitken, 
both men of established reputation 
in sculpture, were appointed by the 
President of the National Sculpture 
Society as the Committee on Installa- 
tion, and to their artistic taste and un- 
tiring energy is due the greater part of 
the credit for the success of the under- 
taking. 

The grounds surrounding the gallery 
offered an especially happy opportunity 
for the display of larger monumental 
pieces and some forty or more objects, 
varying in character from fountain 
groups to heroic portrait statues and 
colossal figures, have found places 
around the gallery. Mr. Bryant Flem- 
ing and Mr. Harold Olmsted, landscape 
architects, have done most creditable 
work in providing settings for the exhi- 
bition both within and without the 
gallery. 

The catalogue contains over eight 
hundred numbers and works from the 
studios of one hundred and sixty-eight 
sculptors. All the sculptors represented 
are living, except four, who have died 
since the exhibition was first planned. 
The exhibition consists of original works 
of sculpture in all its branches—medals, 
plaques, small and large sculpture in 
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bronze and marble, plaster and natural 
wood and ivory carving, objects of 
sculpture in precious metals, portraits, 
allegorical statues, and groups and works 
of decorative or monumental character. 

The place of honor in the exhibition 
has been awarded to the “Spirit of 
Life’ from the Spencer Trask Memo- 
rial, Saratoga Springs, N. Y., by the 
dean of American sculptors, Daniel 
Chester French. Mr. French is the 
master of composition. His precision is 
not dryness, but technical ease and in- 
fallibility; his classical quality is not 
obedience to tradition but insight into 
the underlying laws that made tradi- 
tion. The “Spirit of Life’’ is a splendid 
example of his perfection of mass, 
balance, and finish, and of quiet, inspir- 
ing depth, and directness of feeling. Mr. 
French is further represented by the 
standing Lincoln, lent by the State of 
Nebraska; the ‘‘Earl Dodge Memorial,” 
lent by Princeton University; the “Alice 
Freeman Palmer Memorial,’ ‘‘Mourn- 
ing Victory,’ from the Melvin Memo- 
rial, Concord, Mass., and a “Study of 
a Head.” 

All the work of the late Karl Bitter 
makes a peculiar appeal at this time since 
he was the orginator of the exhibition, 
was so close personally to many of the 
men who made its beauty, was so valu- 
able an influence to the art of our nation 
and left so ennobling a memory as man 
and as artist. His sustained, faithful, 
and enduring works are well exemplified 
in perhaps the largest collection ever 
assembled, which includes ‘“The Signing 
of the Louisiana Purchase Treaty,” 
made for the St. Louis Exposition and 
lent by that city; his ““Tappan Memo- 
rial,’ from the University of Michigan; 
his ‘‘Goose Girl Fountain,’ lent by 
John D. Rockefeller, Esq., the entire 
“Karl Schurz Memorial,’”’ panels and 
portrait figure; the entire ‘“Thomas 
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Lowry Memorial,” reliefs and portrait 
figure; the seated figure of Thomas 
Jefferson, made for the University of 
Virginia; the seated figure of Andrew D. 
White; the “‘Kasson Memorial,” ‘Faded 
Flowers,’”’ and his last great work, the 
figure for the Pulitzer Fountain, New 
York City. 

Feminine grace and intellectual beauty 
have an interpreter par-excellence in 
Herbert Adams. There is no more en- 
tirely charming conceit in the whole 
exhibition than the beautiful trio of 
maidens who form the “‘leit motif’ for 
the McMillan Fountain, Washington, 
D.C. There is a delicacy, a refinement, 
a reserve about the work of Mr. Adams 
which immediately distinguishes it. 
While the majority of his exhibits are 
of female subjects, he is not lacking in 
the ability to express the salient charac- 
teristics of a masculine power, as his 
figures of William Cullen Bryant and 
Chief Justice Marshall testify. 

Adolph A. Weinman, perhaps the 
most versatile of our American sculp- 
tors, is master in many branches of the 
plastic art. Monumental figures, por- 
trait statues, portrait busts, Indian 
studies, animal studies, decorative re- 
liefs, decorative figures, fountain fig- 
ures, medallions and medals are all 
mediums in which his ability finds ex- 
pression, and he seems equally at home 
in every one. He is represented by 
thirty-four exhibits, ranging in size 
from the colossal ‘“‘Sphinx’”’ for the 
Scottish Rite Temple, Washington, D. ° 
C., to commemorative medals. The 
great ‘‘Sphinx”’ in its beautiful setting, 
near the shores of the lake in Delaware 
Park, furnishes the leading note of the 
exterior in much the same manner as 
the ‘‘Spirit of Life’’ does in the interior. 
Quiet, majestic, reposeful, it silently 
stands guard. Two of Mr. Weinman’s 
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smaller figures, “The Rising Sun’’ and 
“Descending Night,” seem inspired with 
a sort of rapturous imagery and they so 
inspire the beholder. ‘‘The Rising Sun,” 
a youth with outstretched wings, a 
figure suggestive of gladness, hope, and 
the dawn of high adventure, is a fitting 
symbol of the Sunrise. ‘‘Descending 
Night,’’ a maiden with pensive face, 
shaded by her hair and drooping wings, 
sinks to rest. At the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition these two com- 
anion figures stood on translucent 
shafts that were pillars of light in the 
evening. Their profiles against the sky 
were superb. 

“The Fountain of the Earth” by 
Robert Aitken has compelled the atten- 
tion of the world of art and won the 
gold medal of honor in sculpture 
awarded by the Architectural League of 
New York in 1915. In this fountain the 
idea of man’s evolution takes a subtler 
and more profound significance. In 
general it shows the development and 
growth of love from its lower to higher 
forms and the upward effect of that 
spiritualization upon the life of the 
earth. The central fountain shows the 
globe of Earth revolving in the Infinite. 
The powerful panels of earth are boldly 
modeled in pierced relief, giving statu- 
esque realism as well as the pictur- 
esqueness demanded of a panel. In the 
first panel are shown the motive ‘‘Ele- 
mental Emotions’ — Vanity, Sexual 
Love, and mere Physical Parenthood 
without enlightenment. After the next 
milestone upon the road of Time, repre- 
sented by a Herm, is the second panel 
called ‘‘Natural Selection.”’ This pre- 
sents the approach of the Strong Man; 
little wings beside his head indicate the 
dawn of Intellect. Women turn to him 
attracted by his qualities. Of the men 
whom they have deserted, one resigns 
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himself to sorrow; the other prepares 
to contend the issue. 

In the third panel of ‘“The Survival of 
the Fittest,’’ the battle of life is at its 
height. The men are in a furious strug- 
gle of strength and prowess. The inter- 
play of human passions, the contest of 
wills and capacities has developed. The 
women, too, are taking a conscious part 
in life—one weeping and shrinking from 
the fray, the other extending a restrain- 
ing hand. In the last and noblest panel, 
called ‘“‘The Lesson of Life,’’ we see 
the spiritualized and intellect-guided 
emotions. A helmeted man and pure- 
browed woman gaze tenderly in each 
other’s eyes. Youth, full of impulse and 
fire, stays to listen to the words of 
Reason. The lover keeps in touch with 
the guiding memory of the mother. The 
cycle is completed from animal to 
mental toward the higher foundation of 
life upon the earth. Seldom has more 
exaltation of thought and intensity of 
feeling been infused, without mawkish- 
ness or exaggeration, into a work of art. 
Mr. Aitken is represented by twenty- 
four other examples of his work, among 
the most admired being the ‘‘Door of 
the Gates Mausoleum,” “Outer Dark- 
ness,” ‘Helios,’ and ‘‘The Wounded 
Diana.” 

The epic figure, ‘An Outcast,’’ com- 
pelling by its earnestness and the trag- 
edy of its motive idea, is handled with 
firmness, assurance, and a perfect sense 
of volume and sculptural mass values. 
It is exhibited by Attilio Piccirilli, the 
artist who designed the Maine Memo- 
rial in New York City. The appeal of 
‘“‘An Outcast” is too direct to need any 
illumination. Its frank bigness and 
physical power, so suggestive and so 
desperate, are Rodinesque. But though 
the work is influenced by that master’s 
school and thought, it is by no means a 
copy of his method. The dejected and 
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desolate Outcast, so huge and so tragic, 
is in sharp contrast with the quaint and 
fanciful ‘‘Faun’s Toilet,’’ by the same 
hand. 

James Earl Fraser, pupil of Falguiére, 
in Paris, is represented in the present 
collection by thirteen fine examples of 
his work. The bas-relief called ‘‘Flora 
and Sonny Whitney,”’ showing the chil- 
dren of Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney, is 
one of Mr. Fraser’s masterpieces. In 
this work the figures are not merely laid 
against the background; they seemingly 
grow out of it, forming a design of 
delicately different planes of elevation 
of subtle tones of gray between extremes 
of light and dark. The work is a charm- 
expression of the two children, admir- 
able in composition and style. Mr. 
Fraser’s portrait bust of Theodore 
Roosevelt is also one of his master- 
pieces. 

Frederick MacMonnies is represented 
in this exhibition by two important 
works. His ‘“‘Pan of Rohallion,’”’ which 
was exhibited at the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition, is a superb 
piece of imaginative sculpture, and his 
“Running Diana,” the other object in 
the exhibition, is remarkable for the free, 
elastic movement of the body. Both 
figures have the charm of living lines 
which is a distinguishing characteristic 
of the work of MacMonnies, as much as 
the actual beauty of the modeling. 
MacMonnies was a pupil of Saint- 
Gaudens and had the privilege of work- 
ing under this great master at the time 
of his greatest productions. Later he 
studied in the studio of Falguiére, in 
Paris, where he took the Prix d’ Atelier, 
which ranks next to the Prix de Rome. 

The works by the Buffalo artists who 
are represented at the collection were 
submitted to the New York Jury, and 
are as follows: “The Mother of Men,” 
by Herbert M. Dawley; ‘‘The [Incense 
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Burner,” and ‘“‘Head of a Woman,” by 
Anna Glenny; “Jane” and ‘Relief, 
Ellen Portia Watson,’’ by Mrs. Charles 
W. Goodyear, Jr.; ‘‘Portrait Bust, Miss 
L.,”’ and ‘Sun Worshipper,” by Thomas 
Jones; ‘“The Bee Queen,” “The Little 
Dwarf,’ and ‘Portrait Statuette,” by 
Elizabeth MacKinstry; ‘Fountain Fig- 
ure,’ and ‘“‘The Watcher,”’ by Louisa 
Hayes; “Stone Bull,” ‘‘Boyhood,”’ 
‘‘Horse and Man Drinking,”’ ‘‘Hound,”’ 
“Study for Centaur,” ‘Lion Cub,”’ 
“Scratching Dog,” ‘Calf and Colt,” 
“Dog Andirons,”’ and ‘‘A Fountain,’ by 
Charles Cary Rumsey. ‘A Fountain,” 
by Charles Cary Rumsey, owned by 
Mrs. E. H. Harriman, is especially fine, 
and the two works by Miss Anna 
Glenny have attracted much attention 
since the exhibition opened. 

The time is especially right for such 
an exhibition as the current one and 
the Albright Art Gallery is superbly 
adapted to its presentation. American 
sculpture has come into its own and 
in the exhibition at the Albright Art 
Gallery the public has the opportunity 
of seeing the most complete collection 
of the plastic art of our country ever 
presented, shown under conditions and 
in a setting which are ideal. It is to be 
hoped that the people will avail them- 
selves of this opportunity and that the 
Albright Art Gallery may serve as the 
medium for bringing the artist and the 
public into closer understanding. 

The exhibition opened with a private 
view and reception on June 17 and will 
close on October 2. During the past 
two months of the exhibition the attend- 
ance was eighty-nine thousand five- 
hundred and seven and twenty-seven 
sales were completed. The closing 
month is attracting increasing crowds 
and many important works of sculpture 
are under consideration for purchase. 
Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo, New York. 
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THE HISTORY AND MONUMENTS OF OUR 
NATIONAL ART * 


FiskE KIMBALL 


N apology may seem needed for 
A speaking of a national art of our 
own, for it is a commonplace that 
we have none here in the United States. 
It is admitted, to be sure, that in the 
colonial period there was a worthy, if 
modest, beginning, but it is felt that, 
with the classical revival of the early 
nineteenth century, we entered a period 
not only of dependence, but of barbar- 
ism. Of the art of later days some of us 
would scarcely say more than Touch- 
stone said of Audrey, ‘‘An ill-favored 
thing, but mine own.”’ 

To protest only against this, however, 
would evidence a provincial false mod- 
esty, as well as a lack of historical per- 
spective. It is only our tendency to de- 
preciate our own inheritance, coupled 
with nearness to the events, which pre- 
vents us from seeing that in the monu- 
ments of republican days as well as in 
those of colonial times, we have as valu- 
able and characteristic an index of con- 
temporary civilization as in those of 
Greece or the Middle Ages. The hesi- 
tancy of our early attempts, the subse- 
quent insistence on the following of 
authentic foreign models, are the artis- 
tic outgrowths of a notable historic 
movement, the phenomena of coloniza- 
tion. New in modern times, they are 
worthy of sympathetic study rather 
than invidious condemnation. Besides 
the local and patriotic interests which 
attach to a study of our early monu- 
ments there is thus another interest, 
more general. The knowledge gained of 


an art, near our own day, establishing 
itself under primitive conditions, assists 
not a little in the comprehension of 
similar movements in earlier times. For 
the historian of a later age even the 
apparent chaos of revivals will no doubt 
achieve its unity, as the expression of 
the unique historical culture of the nine- 
teenth century. 

If the value of such a study be 
granted, it is obvious that it should 
begin as soon as possible, owing to the 
rapid destruction of the monuments. A 
great number have been already demol- 
ished, leaving scarcely an evidence in 
regard to their form. Of many import- 
ant buildings, not even a plan is pre- 
served. In the case of other buildings, 
where a certain appreciation of their in- 
terest has prevented their entire demol- 
ition, very radical changes have been 
made, without any permanent or ade- 
quate record of their previous condition. 
The capitol at Richmond, the library 
of the University of Virginia, the old 
custom houses in New York and Bos- 
ton, are but a few of the important 
monuments which have lost in archaeo- 
logical authenticity by such remodeling. 
Others are in momentary danger. The 
need of thorough examination of these 
monuments, and of the publication of 
descriptions, plans and photographs, is 
urgent. 

The study so far given to this field, it 
must be confessed, has been relatively 
desultory and unsystematic. It has de- 
depended entirely on individual initia- 


*A paper read at the General Meeting of the Archaeological Institute of America in Princeton, N. J., Dec. 


28-30, I9I5. 
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Independence Hall, Philadelphia, as restored to its condition in 1776 


tive and has been too often limited in 
value by inexperience in historical and 
technical matters. While a few monu- 
ments or groups of monuments have 
received exemplary treatment, others 
equally important remain almost un- 
noticed. In many existing treatments, 
moreover, only a single aspect of the 
subject in hand has received considera- 
tion. With a number of notable excep- 
tions, architects and artists who have 
written about our early works of art 
have been preoccupied with artistic ap- 
preciation, rather than with authentic 
information respecting origins or devel- 
opment, whereas the local historians 
have been preoccupied with the historic 
associations, rather than with the form 
and the artistic consequences. 

Of the exceptions to this rule a few 
representative works only can here be 
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mentioned—in architecture, the work of 
Messrs. Isham and Brown on the early 
houses of Rhode Island and Connecti- 
cut; in painting, the volume on Gilbert 
Stuart by George Champlin Mason; in 
handicraft, the researches of Barber on 
American pottery, of Hunter on Stiegel 
glass, and of Halsey and Jones on early 
American silver. In the crafts, indeed, 
recent instances could be multiplied; 
and it is safe to say that here a great 
period of scientific study has been 
already begun. In the publication of 
drawings of colonial architecture, like- 
wise much has been done, although with 
little effort to distinguish the original 
form of buildings from subsequent addi- 
tions, and with interest more in indi- 
vidual details than in questions of plan 
and ensemble. 

The accumulation of published docu- 
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The Cabildo, New Orleans. A relic of the Spanish régime 


ments also has become considerable. It 
includes important material on most of 
our chief painters and architects of early 
days, although not enough, in many 
cases, to permit a full knowledge of 
their activity. A general summary of 
our present knowledge has been begun 
in the series of volumes on the history 
of American art, edited by John C. Van 
Dyke, which, however, includes so far 
only painting, music, and sculpture. A 
general account of the development of 
architecture in this country has scarcely 
been attempted, and an effort to co- 
ordinate the development of different 
branches in the arts in North America is 
a matter for the future. 

A brief review of the material avail- 
able will suggest the important work 
which still remains to be done. This 


material embraces not merely the mon- 
uments still existing, with their internal 
evidences of origin and change, but also 
a vast mass of documentary evidence, 
equally important though less observed. 
This includes, first, the original designs 
and drawings of early architects and 
craftsmen, many still extant; secondly, 
contemporary views and descriptions, 
contracts, accounts, legislative and other 
stipulations. All these throw light on the 
original form of the multitude of works 
now destroyed or modified, and are nec- 
essary to authenticate even those which 
stillremain. They are equally necessary 
to determine the authorship and se- 
quence of the monuments, of which, in 
the case of our early buildings, we actu- 
ally know less than we know of the works 
of Greek architecture and sculpture. 
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The Philadelphia Library, the first work of William Thornton, 1789. Demolished 1880. 
From the engraving by William Birch. 


To attain valid results in the study of 
all this material requires an exactitude 
of method quite comparable to what is 
demanded in other archaeological fields. 
The three hundred architectural draw- 
ings of Thomas Jefferson, for instance, 
bear for the most part no signature, no 
titles, and no dates. Identification of 
subject, authorship, and sequence can 
be made only by comparison with ex- 
isting buildings or with other docu- 
ments, and by the most minute study 
of the technique and materials of the 
drawings themselves, extending even to 
the smallest fragment of a watermark. 
The stratification of the debris at 
Jamestown is as complex and difficult 
of study as that of the Agean sites. 
Only by the most vigorous search for 
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every vestige of evidence, by criticism 
of authenticity and signification, and by 
the nicest historical tact in interpreta- 
tion, can the full value of the material 
be realized. 

The work ultimately necessary falls 
into two parts, dealing with portable 
and fixed objects respectively. Port- 
able objects, such as sculpture, furni- 
ture and articles of handicraft, so far as 
they cannot be preserved in place, as 
well as original drawings, views, photo- 
graphs and measured studies, are ob- 
jects for collection by suitable mu- 
seums. Besides historical museums in 
which the artistic or archaeological in- 
terest is incidental, we have already 
some important local museums pri- 
marily devoted to colonial art—the 
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The Old Custom House, Boston, built from the designs of Ammi B. Young, and remodelled in 1913 


Pendleton collection in Providence, for 
instance. The Pennsylvania Museum 
in Philadelphia and the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York, especially, have 
extensive collections of early American 
furniture and crafts. One may, further, 
hope that the National Museum in 
Washington will ultimately devote as 
much attention to works of the colonial 
and national periods as to those of 
aboriginal and prehistoric times. 
Equally necessary, but more neg- 
lected, is the preservation, inventory, 
and publishing of the architectural and 
other fixed monuments in a manner 
more effective and systematic than 
heretofore. Local efforts to avert the 
destruction of important buildings must 
be aided by the widespread protest, at 
least, of a powerful national organiza- 
tion. The advantages of uniformity 
make direction by such an organization 
especially desirable for the undertaking 


of a comprehensive inventory of our 
national heritage of monuments, on the 
lines established for similar undertak- 
ings in Europe. 

In a publication of this sort would 
appear, for each monument, a concise 
description, accompanied by graphic 
representations, a trustworthy account 
of its origin and history, with references 
to the documentary sources and pub- 
lished accounts—all arranged systemat- 
ically by states or regions, and exhaust- 
ive within established limits. There is 
scarcely a European state which has not 
made good progress in such an enter- 
prise. In many it is completed, with 
great benefits to scientific knowledge. 
With our own more limited material, 
the accomplishment of a similar task 
should readily be possible, and may well 
be felt a matter of national pride. Local 
agencies for the execution of the work 
already exist. What is needed is some 
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The Custom House, Philadelphia. Erected for the United States Bank, 1819-24, on the model of the Parthenon 


powerful initiative and central super- 
vision for establishing the canons to be 
followed and insuring a high standard 
and uniform publication of the results. 
It is scarcely too much to hope that the 
state governments or the national gov- 
ernment may be willing to lend their 
financial assistance, if the work is under- 
taken by a responsible organization. 
Various professional and learned so- 
cieties already take an interest in our 
early monuments, or in certain aspects 
of them—the American Institute of Ar- 
chitects and its chapters in the artistic 
aspect; the local historical societies in 
the historical, antiquarian, and genea- 
logical aspects. At least two regional 
organizations: the Association for the 
Preservation of Virginia Antiquities and 
the Association for the Preservation of 
New England Antiquities, are doing 
notable work in the protection of monu- 
ments, and incidentally in the publica- 
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tion of scientific descriptions in their 
bulletins and reports. 

Limitations of interest or of scope, 
however, tend to prevent any of these 
organizations from grasping the oppor- 
tunities of national magnitude pre- 
sented by the subject. The Institute of 
Architects is absorbed in determining 
matters of professional practice arising 
in a vast creative activity, which leaves 
little time for the patient investigation 
and accurate study required by histor- 
ical questions. The American Historical 
Association is so well occupied with 
political, constitutional, institutional, 
military, economic, and religious his- 
tory, that the history of art and its 
monuments can scarcely expect consid- 
eration in that quarter. In this country 
only the Archaeological Institute of 
America concerns itself scientifically 
with the history and monuments of the 
fine arts. Although it has not hitherto 
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The Old Mint, Philadelphia, demolished 1900 


devoted much interest to our own direct 
heritage of colonial and early republican 
monuments, it has been for some time 
gradually taking steps in that direction. 
In instituting its Committee on Medi- 
eval and Renaissance Studies it has 
gone far beyond the usual scope of ar- 
chaeological societies, and asserted its 
claim to the whole field of the history of 
art. In its study of prehistoric antiqui- 
ties in America it has begun to investi- 
gate the Spanish-Colonial architecture 
associated with them. With many of 
these Spanish buildings, the monuments 
of the English, French, Dutch, and 
Swedish colonies are absolutely con- 


temporary, and they are separated by 
no logical barrier. 

Recognizing this, the Institute has 
now authorized the appointment of a 
Committee on Colonial and National 
Art in America to canvass the situation 
and propose practical means for accom- 
plishing the ends desired. It is hoped 
that all those interested in historical 
study of early American architecture, 
painting, furniture, ceramics, and other 
crafts, or in the material and cultural 
development of the colonies and the 
nation, may give it their support. 


The University of Michigan 
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AN IDYLL OF HARLEM 


Arthur B. Davies 


THE AMERICAN PAINTER, ARTHUR B. DAVIES 


DUNCAN PHILLIPS 


HE yearning to do something 

never done before is the besetting 

passion of the imaginative artist. 
He may be already endowed with the 
God-given power of making a happier 
world of his own creation out of the 
meaner world of his common days. He 
may be already endowed with a mystic 
means of getting his dreams expressed 
to his own glad relief, and to the infinite 
enlargement and enrichment of the lives 
of others. Yet, although his imagina- 
tive art is thus a way of spiritual com- 
munication, enabling kindred spirits to 
pass freely through the walled garden 
of his dreams and to share his delight 
therein, yet he is not satisfied. 

The Ancient World was beautiful and 
ever it is sweet to dream of it, but it is 
not wise to dream all day. And the 
Future World is overwhelming and now 
it is thrilling to think of it, but one’s 
thoughts evaporate when one tries to 
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express them. The Present Hour is the 
prevalent theme for art. But oh, to be 
rid of the tyranny of the truth! Oh, to 
be freed from the too, too solid earth of 
facts! Thus our American painter, Ar- 
thur B. Davies, cherishes the past while 
he awaits the dawn of destiny. He is in 
riotous revolt against the commonplace. 
Curiosity is his master passion. “‘Beauty 
touched with strangeness” is for him 
the esthetic ideal. 

For those dreamers of ancient days, 
those ‘“‘gleaners after Time’’—Puvis de 
Chavannes and Réne Menard, the in- 
spiration came from the large air of 
Hellas and its goddesses and heroes. 
For Arthur B. Davies as for the English 
Pre-Raphaelites the inspiration is from 
fifteenth century Italy. Davies is more 
troubled with the ecstasy of beauty and 
more tortured with the desire for an 
intensely personal expression than ever 
were the calm-eyed Greeks. Even when 
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CRESCENDO 


he sounds the Greek motif, it is with 
that complex modern longing for the 
Greek ideal which first came into art in 
the Quottrocento. 

The rhythmic, rippling lines of the 
nymphs of Davies are the grateful trib- 
ute he pays in the coin of modern art to 
the decorative linear imagination and 
the subtly intimate emotion of Botti- 
celli. He loves also the minor moods of 
the Tuscans, Umbrians, and Venetians, 
their playful fantasy, their delights in 
bits of romance and humor, their joyous 
or ominous backgrounds of landscape 
with the real world so sweetly transfig- 
ured by their wayward temperaments. 

This consciousness of the background 
with the early Italians has been recog- 
nized as their dawning consciousness of 
the part that art was destined to play in 
personal expression. And with Davies, 
the land and the sea and the sky are 
employed as so many instruments upon 
which he plays improvisations upon 
themes of Piero di Cosimo and Gior- 
gione. California’s giant tree trunks 
and castellated mountain crests afford 
him ample opportunity for flights of 
fancy, and for dreamlike apparitions of 
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Arthur B. Davies 


Norns and Unicorns and Nymphs and 
Satyrs. Even when his wonderlands are 
seen in solitude, as in the solemn land- 
scapes Before Sunrise and Many Waters, 
we are thrilled by a sense of hushed ex- 
pectancy, thoroughly in the mood to 
feel that anything might happen. 
Perhaps the nearest Italian analogy 
to the romantic dreams of Davies may 
be found in the allegories painted by the 
aged Giovanni Bellini after he had fallen 
under the influence of his brilliant pupil 
Giorgione. Glamorous are those back- 
grounds of lonely lakes agitated by the 
wind, of dramatic deep-blue skies gar- 
landed with little silver clouds, of far 
majestic mountains sharply outlined in 
the frosty evening air. The foregrounds 
are utterly incomprehensible yet be- 
witching with their dreamlike semblance 
of confused reality. In the dreams of 
Davies (as of Bellini) there are the love- 
liest little children, and they are none 
the less the children of dreams for being 
dressed in frocks which they have worn 
in Central Park and on Fifth Avenue. 
Titles are often given to these fantasies 
and some may puzzle over them in vain. 
I never care to know what they mean, 
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those re-appearing forms of little girls 
at play, of stags and goats in woodland 
ways, of tall, pale dream-women beside 
the marge of streams. For me they are 
just music, faint melodies of flutes, 
music too far away to follow—yet vi- 
brant with the rhythms which persist 
in silent places. 

For all their witchery, the children of 
Davies are exquisitely real, and they 
speak of the artist’s tenderness and 
sympathy with child-life. One is in- 
clined to regard as his highest because 
his most human expression such pic- 
tures as the Children Dancing, and the 
Idyll of Harlem with its decorative 
glimpse of High Bridge in fading light 
under a mellow moon. But one cannot 
overlook the streak of the abnormal in 
Davies which has now passed from ca- 
price to a phase of sheer perversity. The 
yearning for he knows not what has be- 
come a dominant motive driving him on 
to dissipations of experiment. Even in 
his early work we are often disturbed by 
an exuberant extravagance of concep- 
tion or an affectation of archaic draw- 
ing. A single abnormal figure will hurt 
us like a persistent dissonance in a 
musical passage of rare harmony. 

The truth is that Davies has grown 
tired of looking backward and now 
seeks to pierce the veil of the unknown, 
to follow any imagined gleam of ‘‘that 
untravelled world whose margin fades 
forever and forever as we move.” He 
has symbolized this summons to which 
his soul responds in many beautiful pic- 
tures. The most comprehensible of 
these is entitled The Illimitable Dawn. 
Three young girls, hand in hand on a 
hilltop, overlooking a far view, stand 
hesitant under the vastness of the sky, 
their lovely bodies tremulous with the 
wonder of the light they see on the 
horizon’s verge. One of them looks 
wistfully backward, but the other two 
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face the dawning, and the smallest one 
unconsciously bows before it, as if the 
thrilling meaning of her youth had sud- 
denly burst upon her with almost over- 
powering force. But the picture in 
which Davies has spoken most directly 
of his personal emotion is the Measure 
of Dreams at the Metropolitan Museum. 
A woman lost in sleep is seen passing 
from one dream to another. Pale waters, 
shadowy shores, and through a drowsy 
land the dreamer still adventuring, 
lured on by curiosity and fearful charm, 
her languid limbs reluctant to be led. 
The conception sums up the romantic 
beauty and the unconscious pathos of 
the adventurous art of dream-haunted 
Davies. 

With the passing years the titles and 
the symbols have become more and 
more cryptic in their implications until 
at last we know that Davies is in quest 
of something he will never find. What 
he has sought and what he is seeking is 
the quality of abstract emotion which 
can attain perfect expression only in the 
art of music. 

In the decorative panel Crescendo he 
has symbolized the music of design with 
an arabesque of beautiful nude girls in 
graceful poses, the flow of lines carried 
further by the mountain background of 
distant summit silhouettes. But this 
tribute to the quality which he rever- 
ences in music was not enough. Davies 
would not be comforted by the posses- 
sion of any power incapable of the pro- 
duction of actual music with emotion 
emancipated from all mental associa- 
tions, however subtle and vague. By 
perceptible stages he has planned to 
storm the fortress of abstract expres- 
sion. He approached through the misty 
region of dreams. Having explored the 
realm of the subconscious and enjoyed 
suggesting its glamor, even as old 
Bellini was doing in his Allegories, 
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Davies turned to the idea of symbol- 
izing music itself. But still the forms 
were too remindful of the actual world, 
which music leaves behind. Then came 
the deliberate distortions and arbitrary 
alterations preparing us for the inevit- 
able break with all pictorial traditions, 
in emulation of music’s self-contained 
expression of rhythm and ecstasy. 

As it now appears, the art of Davies, 
vulgarized by association with the sen- 
sational performances of charlatans, is 
often a tragic sight to behold. What we 
seem to see is his winsome world of 
make-believe broken to bits as if at the 
whim of a sick, petulant child. But al- 
though the fabric of his art seems shat- 
tered, we are told not to scold nor to 
worry. All shall be for the best. It was 
necessary to tear down in order to build 
up again. All that he has done before 
was significant only as the elementary 
education of a primitive artist wherein 


Arthur B. Davies 


he finally outgrew the futility of imagi- 
nation in painting. Now he is going for- 
ward—his face to the light. The first 
experiments seemed sheer madness. Re- 
cently, however, he has done something 
in the new Cubist manner which at least 
reveals the new workings of his mind. 
The wonderful room in a New York 
home which owes its wonderfulness to 
its Davies decorations gives such sensa- 
tions of form and hue, of light and vol- 
ume, as we receive in looking through a 
prism of multicolored glass. Inciden- 
tally, we catch hints of fair young limbs 
and faces, with shreds and patches of 
beautiful, harmonious color, all amid a 
barbaric welter of well-executed design. 

The lady who gave her friend the 
artist a free hand to create these walls 
of her home is a musician and she finds 
her rooms actually restful. When she 
enters it she enters a realm of music 
where one is not confused by the chaos 
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because one is not searching for mean- 
ings. The effect of such decoration, 
however, is no more truly an effect of 
music than the linear cacophony of 
crossed diagonals on a screen of Chinese 
lacquer. It is after all only a suggestion 
of rhythm, like the dream-visions of 
former years. Nor has it the old power 
to stir our emotions, for the color and 
line have not yet gained enough in 
intensity and magnetism to compen- 
sate for the loss of those joyous sur- 
prises which we found in the sweet ca- 
pricious fantasies of the earlier pictures. 

The technique of Davies is never con- 
spicuous. Even in the latest, chaotic 
experiments, one thinks more of his 
mind than of his method. In fact the 
sensitive, bizarre line of Davies is so 
adequately expressive of his conception 
or lack of conception, that it is difficult 
to think of the drawing apart from the 
dream and of the dream apart from the 
drawing. The earliest paintings had the 


precision of line and the clear bright 
color of the Florentine Allegorists. Later 
his palette gained a Venetian richness. 
In his best period a liquid brush fluent 
with smooth, cool washes—blue pre- 
dominant—lightly played over smooth 
or coarse-grained canvases, variously 
selected for the various textures desired. 
The surfaces of the best pictures of this 
period have that delicate charm which 
painters call ‘‘quality”’ and the lines are 
as impetuous with inspiration as the 
words of great lyrics. However, in spite 
of the technical distinction of the art of 
Davies, the originality of the work is 
mental rather than manual. The para- 
dox of his aggressive attitude as a chef 
d’école of modernity is that really he is 
only a modern edition of that quaint 
primitive Piero di Cosimo. In every 
age such dreamers seem unsatisfied, 
preferring evocations of the past and 
intimations of the future to sensations 
of the present hour. 
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Design of the Pediment Group as completed 


UNVEILING OF THE PEDIMENT GROUP 


OF THE HOUSE WING OF THE NATIONAL CAPITOL* 


Paut WAYLAND BARTLETT 


T is very unusual for an artist to be 

invited to speak at the unveiling of 

his own production. This ceremony, 
however, is unusual in so many ways, 
that I hope I may be forgiven for hav- 
ing accepted the invitation. 

To be able to leave one’s imprint in 
sculpture on the noblest building of this 
country is a great honor. To have the 
opportunity to make an effort to add 
to its grandeur and beauty is, without 
doubt, a rare privilege. 

It has also been a great responsibility 
—and you may well believe that the re- 
sponsibility of this privilege has never 
been forgotten for a moment, during 
these long years of work and study. 

The preliminary negotiations con- 
cerning this undertaking brought me in 
contact with Senator George Peabody 
Wetmore and the Hon. Samuel W. Mc- 
Call, chairman, at that time, of the 
Senate and House committees, respect- 
ively, on the Library. When we came 
to discuss the subject or theme to be 
represented on the pediment, I was told 





that there was a vague feeling in the 
committee that the subject should be 
taken from the history of the United 
States. We came, however, to the con- 
clusion that the theme should be of the 
present rather than of the past. 

We thought, because the House rep- 
resents in its largest sense, the people, 
that the people, the life and labors of 
the people should be portrayed on this 
building—this temple of democracy. 
Hence this conception. An allegorical 
group, consisting of two figures, ‘‘Peace 
protecting Genius’’ fills the center of the 
pediment. ‘‘Peace,’’ an armed ‘‘Peace”’ 
stands, erect, draped in a mantle which 
almost completely hides her breast-plate 
and coat of mail; her left arm rests on 
her buckler, which is supported by the 
altar at her side. In the background is 
the ‘‘olive tree of peace.’”’ Her right arm 
is extended in a gesture of protection 
over the youthful and winged figure of 
“Genius,” who nestles confidingly at 
her feet, and holds in his right hand the 
torch of ‘“Immortality.’”” The composi- 


*The sculptures recently completed to embellish the pediment of the House Wing of the National Capitol, of 
which a preliminary account was given in ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, Vol I, No. 4 (January, 1915), were unveiled 
with impressive ceremonies August 2, 1916. Remarks were made by Representative Slayden and Speaker Clark, 
and also by the sculptor of the group, Paul Wayland Bartlett. We present in full Mr. Bartlett’s address, and 


give a series of pictures illustrating the group.—EbITors. 
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tion is completed by two other groups, 
symbolizing the two great fundamental 
powers of labor, the two great sources 
of wealth, agriculture and industry. 

The most modest of our farmers and 
laborers can find in these groups the 
symbol of his own self and of his en- 
deavors. He may even find his own 
resemblance there, and he will see that 
his helpmate, his children, his cattle and 
the harvest of his fields, have been ex- 
alted and carved in marble forms on the 
Capitol of the United States. The 
printer, the iron and steel worker, the 
founder, may do the same, and enjoy 
the same profound satisfaction. The 
toiling factory girl, spinner or weaver 
of textiles, will observe that she has not 
been forgotten, and those who are de- 
voted to the sea can discover a group 
which will remind them of the joys of 
their vocation. 

A wave terminates the sculpture at 
either end of the pediment, and is meant 
to indicate that all this humanity, all its 
power and energy are comprised be- 
tween the shores of two oceans, the At- 
lantic and the Pacific. So much for the 
poetic and philosophic. 

Permit me now to say a few words 
about the technic. For a real artist, 
every new subject, every new under- 
taking, is a new problem, and requires 
a new solution, adapted, of course, to 
the special characteristics of the case in 
hand. Any art which is not based on 
this principle is not a “‘living’’ art. Any 
effort to use an old solution for a new 
problem is the admission of artistic im- 
potence; and the artist, in so doing, not 
only eludes the difficulties of his new 
problem, but also loses his opportunity 
to discover some new form of beauty. 

Now, one of the important problems 
to be solved in this case was the amalga- 
mation of the living forms of today, with 
the classic details of a semi-classic style. 


In using our brawny types of men 
and women, from factory and field, in 
modeling their simple working clothes, 
it was necessary to execute these figures 
in such a manner that they should not 
conflict with this distinguished but 
rather delicate architecture. It was 
necessary that they should have a dis- 
tinctive decorative character in har- 
mony with their immediate surround- 
ings. Too much realism would have 
been ugly. Too much classicism would 
have been fatal. 

Usually, pediments are composed for 
a general front view, and are approached 
by a spacious avenue forming a vista. 
This happens here only for the central 
pediment. The fact that this building 
has such a wide facade and three pedi- 
ments, that it is generally approached 
by the sides, and that a person standing 
on the plaza has a slanting view of at 
least two pediments, changes entirely 
the ordinary scheme, and has necessi- 
tated a new principle of composition. 
The means employed to meet this con- 
tingency are not very visible from the 
plaza: they were not meant to be visi- 
ble; but great care has been used in the 
effort to make the side views equal in 
interest to the full front view. 

There were other problems, such as 
the scale and grouping of the figures, the 
spacing of the groups and so forth, of 
which I will not speak. Suffice it to say 
that with time and study they were 
solved to my satisfaction—the method 
of work was as follows: First a small 
sketch was made, then a larger one, and 
then another. These were changed, fig- 
ures were taken away and others put in 
their places, so on and on, in a continual 
effort to improve the scheme, until the 
final models were finished, ready to be 
carved in marble, erected, dowelled, and 
cemented in place. 
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CURRENT NOTES AND NEWS 
The American Art Number of Art and Archaeology 


HE editors of ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY are glad to devote half of this American 

Art number to Buffalo as an art center and the exhibition of American sculp- 
ture at the Albright Art Gallery. Buffalo has gained world-wide fame, in artistic 
matters, in recent years, through the enterprise of its citizens and the extraordin- 
ary efficiency and enthusiasm of Dr. Cornelia B. Sage, Director of the Albright 
Art Gallery, who has brought to that city collections of paintings by foreign as 
well as by American artists. Hence it was natural that the National Sculpture 
Society should select Buffalo for the first comprehensive exhibition of American 
sculpture. We are fortunate in having the story of the Buffalo Academy of Fine 
Arts, the description of the Albright Art Gallery, and the appraisal of the sculpture 
exhibit from the pen of Miss Sage. Cornelia Bentley Sage was born and educated 
in Buffalo. In 1904 she was appointed Assistant Secretary of the Buffalo Fine 
Arts Academy, and from 1905-1909 was Assistant to the late Dr. Charles M. 
Kurtz, Director of the Academy. In 1909 she was appointed Assistant Director, 
and in 1910 Director of the Buffalo Fine Arts Academy, and Albright Art Gallery, 
which position she still holds. She has organized from time to time various 
exhibitions of paintings, sculptures, and bronzes by American and foreign artists 
for leading American museums. She is at present organizing several great ex- 
hibitions of French Art for America. Miss Sage was awarded the degree of Litt. 
D. by the Syracuse University in 1915; the Decoration of Violet Rosette, 
‘‘d’officier de Il’ Instruction Publique,’’ French Government, 1916; and the Medal, 
Société Nationale de Beaux-Arts (new salon) Grand Palais, Paris, 1916. 


The Archaeological Institute Committee on Colonial and National Art 


T the Annual Meeting of the Council held in New York, December 28, 1915, 
A the Archaeological Institute authorized the appointment of a committee 
to have under its supervision the study of the history and monuments of our 
colonial and national art. Mr. Fiske Kimball’s paper in this issue outlines the 
scope of the work of this committee. The membership of the provisional com- 
mittee which will add to itself other members and organize the work of the full 
committee is as follows: Fiske Kimball, University of Michigan, who recently 
won the Sachs Research Followship in Fine Arts from Harvard University, Chair- 
man; W. Sumner Appleton, Secretary of the Society for the Preservation of New 
England Antiquities, Boston; Glenn Brown, Washington, D. C.; George H. Chase, 
Harvard University; Allan Marquand, Princeton University; Charles Moore, 
President of the National Commission of Fine Arts, Detroit; F. W. Shipley, ex- 
offico as President of the Archaeological Institute, St. Louis. 
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The Buffalo Society of the Archaeological Institute 


HE Buffalo Society of the Archaeological Institute was established in 1910, 

and has since that time been an important factor in the higher life of the 
community. Its officers and members are as follows: President, John G. Rod- 
gers; Vice-Presidents, Dr. Charles Van Bergen, Dr. Arthur W. Hurd; Secretary, 
Mrs. John J. Albright; Treasurer, Clifford Hubbell; Councillors, John G. Rod- 
gers, ex officio, and Dr. Charles Van Bergen; Executive Committee, the above- 
mentioned officers and Dr. Andrew V. V. Raymond, Mrs. Charles H. Frost, Mrs. 
George W. Parkhurst. The life members are: Mrs. Harold M. Esty, John D. 
Larkin, Mrs. John D. Larkin, Ruth R. Larkin, Mrs. Carleton Sprague, and Mrs. 
Ansley Wilcox. The annual members are: Mrs. John J. Albright, Mrs. Trueman 
G. Avery, Frank B. Baird, Horace P. Chamberlain, Willis O. Chapin, Norman 
P. Clement, H. Edward Cumpson, Burwell S. Cutler, Charles S. Davis, O. E. 
Foster, Mrs. Charles H. Frost, Frederick C. Gratwick, William H. Gratwick, 
Mrs. William H. Gratwick, Mrs. David Gunsburg, Mrs. William Hamlin, 
Lawrence E. Harmon, Mrs. Anna M. Hedstrom, Mrs. John Miller Horton, 
Henry R. Howland, Clifford Hubbell, Dr. Arthur W. Hurd, Willis K. Jackson, 
Rev. Dr. Charles A. Jessup, Spencer Kellogg, Hugh Kennedy, Bertha A. Keyes, 
Mrs. John D. Larkin, Jr., Albert F. Laub, Franklin D. Locke, Mrs. Rufus 
Mathewson, Mrs. Harry E. Montgomery, Albert B. Neill, Mrs. Porter Norton, 
George W. Olmsted, Mrs. George W. Parkhurst, William M. Ramsdell, George F. 
Rand, Mrs. George F. Rand, Dr. Andrew V. V. Raymond, John G. Rodgers, 
Mrs. William A. Rogers, George P. Sawyer, Hans Schmidt, Walter H. Schoell- 
kopf, Mrs. Samuel S. Spaulding, Maurice C. Spratt, Dr. Charles Van Bergen, 
James P. White, Martha T. Williams, Mrs. Harry Yates, The Franklin School. 


The Frank Gair Macomber Collection of Oriental Arms and Armor 


N the Boston Museum of Fine Arts there has just been put on exhibition a 

collection of Oriental arms and armor, most of which belongs to the Ma- 
comber collection, although that has been supplemented by a number of pieces 
from the Museum and from the Boston Atheneum. There are fine examples of 
the Malayan kris with richly carved hilt, and of the Javanese kris with its 
artistic blade, of the Nepal kukri and kora, shaped like bill-hooks, with the 
cutting edge on the inside, and of the pata, the flexible two-edged gauntlet 
sword of the Indian Rajput. The Persian swords have the single-edged curved 
blade and pistol-butt or animal-headed hilt. The conical helmets are Persian, 
and the transparent rhinoceros horn shields are Indian and Persian. There 
are, also, some Turkish swords easily recognized by their short blades, and 
heavy silver or coral bossed bone hilts. Many of the older pieces are damascened 
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in the better and more ancient fashion, which was done by channeling the steel 
and hammering in gold or silver wire. There are, also, many scimitars and 
yataghans in the collection, as well as mail armor, spurs, maces, elephant goads, 
war hammers, and all sorts of offensive weapons, among which the most interest- 
ing is the quoit which the Sikhs of the Punjab in India learned to use with such 
deadly effect. R. V. D. M. 


Sargent’s Portrait of Madame X 


HEN John Singer Sargent, American artist, in 1884 painted a portrait of 
a reigning Parisian woman the initial of whose last name is G., he put into 
the work plenty of the characterization that always has distinguished his work. 
The picture was painted on commission, but beautiful as the portrait was, it 
revealed something to which the subject objected and she refused to accept it. 
The artist exhibited it at the Paris salon of 1884 under the title ‘‘Portrait of 
Madame G.”’ It caused a sensation and was re-exhibited many times. Mr. Sar- 
gent did not sell it, and last year he lent it to the Panama-Pacific Exposition, at 
San Francisco, where it was shown under the title of ‘‘Madame X.”’ The Metro- 
politan Museum of Art has just acquired the work from the artist, who is now 
in this country, and it was placed on exhibition in the Room of Recent Accessions. 
It was bought from the Arthur Hoppock Heard Fund. 
The painting represents the subject standing, with her face turned in profile. 
She stands resting one hand on a table. She wears a décolleté black gown. The 
face and form are unforgettable, and it seems that the woman’s very soul is 
bared to the spectator. The work is of heroic size, being 82% inches high and 
43% inches wide.—New York Herald. 


The Portmanteau Theatre Presents “Gammer Gurton’s Needle” 


F interest to the playgoer, and more especially to those who recall the liter- 

ary courses of college days, is the first American production of that very 
earliest of the English folk comedies, ‘“Gammer Gurton’s Needle.’ Stuart Walker, 
creator of the Portmanteau Theatre—‘‘the theatre that comes to you’’—is the 
man responsible for bringing back from that almost-forgotten time of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge (1575), this rollicking, jovial and wholly delightful comedy. 
That Mr. Walker contemplates several performances of this play during the 
coming Portmanteau tour is a matter for congratulation and there will be many 
who will wish to see it, partly for the memories it will revive and partly for the 
opportunity to see just what sort of an evening’s entertainment ‘“Gammer” will 
provide—she who lost her needle and made us laugh in spite of ourselves even 
while we were studying her quaint English and her charming verse. 
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The comedy is intensely humorous, and while few would take up the mere 
loss of a needle as the basis for a five-act comedy, such a loss in 1575 was far from 
being a trifle. At the time the play was written a steel needle was treasured as 
few family possessions are to-day, and when Gammer Gurton lost hers—the only 
one she possessed—the misfortune took on the importance of a family calamity. 
How it went and where it went and the disaster that accompanied its going and 
the search for it, affords a riotous comedy that keeps the audience in a constant 
state of excitement and good humor. 

In sending the Portmanteau forth on its mission of cheerful, interesting 
entertainment, Mr. Walker will act almost entirely independent of theatres, 
confining the performances to universities, women’s clubs, art societies and 
other organizations anxious to get a glimpse of this latest new theatre idea. The 
acting company will include more than fifteen players and a repertory of some 
twelve plays will be given. 


General Meeting of the Archaeological Institute of America 


The eighteenth General Meeting of the Archaeological Institute of America 
will be held in conjunction with the American Philological Association, at St. Louis, 
Missouri, December 28-30, 1916. Washington University and the St. Louis Society 
of the Archaeological Institute will be the hosts of the occasion. 

The Annual Meeting of the Council of the Archaeological Institute and 
meetings of the Managing Committees of the American School in Jerusalem and 
the School of American Archaeology will be held during this period. 

Members of the Institute and others who wish to present papers at the meeting 
are requested to inform the General Secretary, The Octagon, Washington, D. C., 
before November 15. 
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BOOK CRITIQUES 


A MONOGRAPH ON THE OCTAGON 
House, WASHINGTON, D. C.; Dr. WIL- 
LIAM THORNTON, ARCHITECT. Draw- 
ings and text made under direction of 
Glenn Brown, M. A., for the American 
Institute of Architects. 1916. $12.50. 


There is wide interest in this memo- 
rable building, the Octagon, which is 
one of the most charming examples of 
a colonial town house of the eighteenth 
century. Hence, the reading public will 
gladly welcome this monograph in 
which Mr. Glenn Brown gives a brief 
history of the building and of its archi- 
tect, together with a complete series of 
plates and photographs showing the 
important details of its architecture. 
There are about thirty drawings, printed 
on sheets approximately 17 by 24 inches, 
large enough to give a satisfactory re- 
production of the beautiful details of 
the house. These include a plat of the 
ground showing old foundations, ter- 
races, and outbuildings, and plans, ele- 
vations, and sections of the building 
itself; also detail sheets of mantels, 
plaster work, doors, and windows. The 
monograph is a notable example of the 
manner in which an accurate record of 
buildings of great historic value should 
be preserved, and will awaken a demand 
for a similar treatment of other monu- 
ments of colonial architecture. 

The Octagon was erected by Colonel 
John Tayloe (1798-1800), who had as 
his architect, Dr. William Thornton, 
the designer of the National Capitol. 
It was occupied by President Madison, 
1814-15. It is now the permanent home 
of the American Institute of Architects, 
and, through the courtesy of this organ- 
ization, the Archaeological Institute of 
America and the American Federation 
of Arts have offices in the Octagon. 
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ANCIENT CIVILIZATION. By Arthur 
Mayer Wolfson. New York, 1916: 
American Book Company. Pp. iv, 127. 
Illustrated. 


This is a brief account of ancient civ- 
ilization from the first men who lived 
on earth to the time of Charlemagne. 
There are five chapters on the Time 
before History Began, the History of 
the Ancient East, Greek Contributions 
to Civilization, the Spread of Ancient 
Civilization into the West, and the 
Transition from Ancient to Modern 
Civilization. The purpose is to give 
only such details of the political history 
of antiquity as are necessary for an 
understanding of ancient civilization; 
but a good idea is given of the achieve- 
ments of ancient nations, and especially 
of the life of the people of antiquity. 
Many interesting parallels are drawn 
with American life and history. The 
story of the past, especially as it relates 
to a comprehension of the history of 
Western Europe in modern times, is 
well told. Although unfortunately the 
book is based on very secondary sources, 
it is well adapted to the elementary 
high-school student, and to the person 
who wants to realize in an elementary 
way the conditions of life in ancient 
time. There are many elementary 
errors in the book, such as, that a visitor 
to Greece in the year 300 B. C. could 
have seen the Venus of Melos, a statue 
that was not sculptured until many 
years later; that the Greek house had 
two courts, etc. It is surprising that a 
book can be written on ancient civiliza- 
tion without any mention of the great 
battles of Leuctra and Mantinea, with- 
out any mention of such great historical 
characters as Solon, Themistocles, 
Xerxes, Alcibiades and others. D.M.R. 
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THE VENUS OF MiLo. AN ARCHAE- 
OLOGICAL STUDY OF THE GODDESS OF 
WomaANnHoop. By Paul Carus. The 
Open Court Publishing Co. Chicago, 
1916. Pp. vii, 182. $1.00. 

There has always been a mystery 
about this masterpiece; and an enor- 
mous amount of literature has been 
written about this statue, the pride of 
the Louvre, which recently has been 
concealed as in the Franco-Prussian 
War, to escape destruction or plunder 
(see ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, Vol. III, 
p. 181). Dr. Carus gives a good sum- 
mary of the controversies, discussing 
first the circumstances of discovery. 
D’Urville’s Report, the stories of Vis- 
count Marcellus and others, and De- 
boy’s Drawing. Then he describes the 
statue, and considers the various res- 
torations and recent theories. Then 
follow chapters (all unnumbered) on 
What the Facts Reveal, The Meaning 
of Aphrodite, Her Cult, The Goddess 
of War, The Descent into Hades, The 
Magna Dea of the Nations, The Origin 
of Woman, Aphrodite in Art, and fin- 
ally are quoted the two Homeric Hymns 
to Aphrodite and Lucretius’ famous ded- 
ication. There is a good index and nearly 
one hundred excellent illustrations. 

Dr. Carus rejects the restorations 
with shield or mirror or wreath. Furt- 
wangler’s restoration with left arm 
resting on a column and Saloman’s 
restoration in which Venus also rests 
her left arm on a column with an apple 
in her left hand and holds a dove in her 
right hand are opposed; and likewise 
the recent restoration of Francisca Pa- 
loma Del Mar, who places a child on the 
left arm, making Venus appear as a 
Christian Madonna in his painting of 
the Mother of the Gods with child and 
halo. Venus represents a mature and 
noble feminine figure, a wife or mother, 


and yet not as mother with child nor 
as wife with her husband; but simply 
as an ideal woman with feet larger than 
those of to-day and with an unusually 
small head. Dr. Carus thinks that the 
artist worked after a living model, and 
prefers the restoration of Veit Valentin 
according to which the goddess raises 
her left arm toward an unexpected in- 
truder and retards the falling garment 
by raising her left knee so as to give the 
right hand a moment’s time to grasp 
it. According to Dr. Carus the left hand, 
holding an apple found with the statue, 
does not belong to it nor should we 
entertain the suspicion that the au- 
thorities of the Louvre purposely de- 
stroyed the inscription found with the 
debris, mentioning a sculptor Agesander 
or Alexander of Antioch. The inscrip- 
tion was lost because nobody cared for 
it, for there was no evidence that it be- 
longed to the statue. 

Dr. Carus accounts for the tragic 
fate of the Venus and its discovery on 
Melos by an ingenious theory .that 
Athens was her original home, that 
cudgel marks indicate that the fair 
goddess was attacked by a Christian 
mob, but in the night, when the rioters 
had disbursed, her pagan friends res- 
cued her, put her on shipboard, took 
her to Melos, and hid her with great 
haste in a cave, indicating the spot by 
a scratch in the curbstone. Dr. Carus 
remarks that it seems strange that this 
explanation has not been offered be- 
fore; but few scholars draw so on their 
imagination or believe that Venus 
really was flogged, as this is more of a 
Dionysiac than a Christian ceremony. 

All in all the reading of this charming 
booklet will increase one’s admiration 
for the great beauty of the most widely 
known Greek statue, the incarnation of 
loveliness and grace, the ideal of mature 
womanhood. D. M. R. 
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